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automatically when the warder touched me, and followed him
through doors, across a courtyard, through a gate and to the street,
all without the least attempt to grasp or even begin to think about
what was happening to me. I had a vague feeling of distrust, of
hostility, of waiting for the "catch" in it, but nothing more. Then
the warder, without a farewell word, clanged a door behind me
and I was alone, actually alone, on the open street.
There was no one in view either to left or right. In front of me
was a large open space, behind me a blank prison wall without
even an eye-slit in the door. After nine months of guards and cells I
was alone and free to walk this way or that, and I was completely
unobserved, Yet I was ashamed and embarrassed as if they had
pushed me naked into a room full of people. For a long time I stood,
struggling to get back my mental breath. At last I pulled myself
together and slouched off down the empty street, hugging the prison
wall, fearful and unhappy, just like any ex-convict released after
serving the punishment for a crime of which he has been mortally
ashamed,
Was I free ? Nothing had been said to me of the terms on which
I had been released. I had merely been told I was to be given work.
I knew enough of the conditions prevailing outside the prisons to
realize that any measure of freedom which had been given to me
was limited indeed. Without money or ration-cards I could not
eat andjhe ration-cards could not be obtained without some
official status. Nor was it likely that I should be able to live long or
move far without being challenged to produce passes and papers
giving me the right to live. Escape out of Russia was impossible
without friends and assistance. It required no profound considera-
tion to convince me that the only thing to do was to obey my
instructions and report to the army automobile headquarters; so I
slunk along, scarcely looking to left or right, clutching my instruc-
tion-papers in my hand so that I would produce them at once if
anybody so much as looked suspiciously in my direction, and wann-
ing slightly as a thin savour of the realization entered my soul that
it was a street I was walking on and not the stones of a prison yard
or a prison cell.
The place to which I had been instructed to report was a large
private house, once the house of one of Russia's richest men. But if
they thought they could squeeze the transport needs of an army into
the private garage of a millionaire, the Bolshevik authorities might
just as well have attempted to sleep the army in the millionaire's
bed. Not merely had the cars and lorries which had been assembled
there overflowed the garage and the stables and the out-houses and
the house itself; they had actually overflowed the gardens and the